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EDUCATORS, EDUCATION, AND By 


TEACHERS UNIONS 


I was recently asked to write a statement 
gainst teachers unions,” and even though I 
knew the request was made with every good in- 
tention, I was shocked by its specifie wording. 
It is true that I resigned from the American 
Federation of Teachers some years ago. I put 


eo 


my reasons in print? at the time in an effort 
to bring thought to bear upon what I took to 
be a eritical educational issue. It is also true 
that I participated in the writing of the John 
Dewey Society Yearbook, “Edueational Free- 
dom and Democracy,”? a volume which did not 
equate the purposes of education and of labor. 
But nowhere in these writings do I discover the 
warrant for anyone to assume that I am 
“against teachers unions.” 

In this previous writing I took the position 
that the problem before education in a democ- 
racy is unique and distinctive. As a people we 
are confronted with many and varying interpre- 
tations of the meaning of our heritage for our 
future development. No one has said the last 
word. Education is compelled to do its work 
within a field of differences (hence the value 
of a journal like ScHoout anp Society that em- 
phasizes controversial issues). So, too, are in- 
dividuals compelled to live. We do not help 
these individuals toward security by selecting 


1 The Social Frontier, January, 1937. 
2 Harold B. Alberty and Boyd H. Bode (editors). 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. 
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their values for them. We may help them by 
providing experience in the business of valuing 
itself. At this point the field is wide open. 

Now teachers unions would no doubt agree 
with a conception of education that is concerned 
to free the intelligence of the individual, not to 
restrict it. Their very association with labor is 
tantamount to an expression of interest in the 
individual, in the common man. But they are 
associated with labor. And however much we 
may interpret labor theoretically as socially use- 
ful work, this culture does not so interpret it, 
Nor do individuals. There is always the diffi- 
culty in such association, therefore, for educa- 
tors to keep their eye on the ball. And there 
is the further difficulty that the culture will re- 
ject educators who come before it in the terms 
of the moment in partial terms. These points 
I made earlier; and, if I have read the signs 
correctly since that time, events have substanti- 
ated the position. Nevertheless, I am not at 
this moment interested in pressing the position 
further, nor in claiming to have been on the 
right track in an earlier day. My concern is 
with the character of the request that came 
before me. 

It has never been my habit to identify gusta- 
tory pleasure with kippered herring. I am not, 
If they 
bring joy to tables other than mine, I have no 


however, against kippered herring. 


interest in prohibiting their sale. Not only this, 
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I have no right to undertake the development of 
prohibitive legislation. And so throughout 
We differ one from the other in 
what we decide upon as the goods of life. In- 
deed, we inevitably will. To differ, however, is 
not identical with being against one another. 


most of life. 


In recent years, for instance, I have differed 


sharply with some of my pacifist friends as war 


became more and more the sad fact this nation 
had to face. Yet I am not against peace, though 
in this instance it was necessary to be for war. 

Teachers are citizens. As citizens they may 
join up with whatever groups are of interest to 
them. The only restrictions are those they share 
with citizens generally. This is a fundamental 
condition for the development of free men. As 
citizens they may make mistakes, they may 
prove shortsighted. They will surely not please 
me in all of their acts, but I can’t lunge against 
them because of this. If they wish to join 
unions, this is their right, as it is equally mine 


to refrain from doing so. Each of us, of 


course, has the right to assure the other that he 
is wrong. There the matter ends. If we go 
beyond, to the status of viewing ourselves as 
standing against each other, we suddenly trans- 
form our valid differences into universal values. 
At this point the opportunity for further com- 
munication among us disappears. We now ap- 
proach each other in the strict terms of our 
differences and we gain our security in inter- 
course by maintaining these differences. The 
social consequences of this attitude are written 
large in publie life at the moment. We do not 
prize the conference. We meet to argue. We 
do not seek out common interests. We use our 
energies to protect our commitments. 

It ought not, or so it seems to me, to be pos- 
sible for one whose chief interest is education to 
say simply, “I am against teachers unions,” or 
to say, “I am for them.” When they work, and 
where they work, in educative terms to promote 
the conditions from which a free world may 
emerge, I am for them. I would be for a 
Chamber of Commerce were I to discover it 
motivated by such a purpose. The test, of 
course, is the end in view in a given action, not 
an abstraction that relieves us of further re- 
sponsibility for thought. I am, for instance, 
generally disposed to be against the spreading 
of eracker crumbs in bed, though the occasion 
might arise which would lead me to believe this 


to be a good idea. 
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In a world that values freedom we cannot 
settle our problems so simply as the sharp for 
and against reactions suggest. Our burden is a 
heavier one. In terms of it to be for, or to be 
against, is simply to indicate an attitude, a 
disposition, toward one manner of outcome 
rather than another. It is not to underwrite the 
outcome regardless of its consequences. It is 
our task te determine what an appropriate out- 
come is in each situation as we meet it. We 
will be guided by our previous decisions, but, if 
the stand we have previously taken, if the side 
we are on, determines the outcome for us, we are 
ourselves not free, nor do we promote freedom 
for others. We do not eseape this fact by the 
laudable effort to select the right side, even when 
we select this in the name of promoting freedom. 
We have learned, at least we are learning, to 
reject the either-or type of thinking that denies 
us, because it compels choice among finished 
conclusions, an opportunity to think. The for- 
against choice is of the same stuff. It is over- 
simplified. 

It is in relationship to this fact that education 
has its work cut out for it in a world that would 
be democratie. Our people need to be taught 
how to value. They need to be helped to dis- 
cover what values form the material out of 
which democracy may be created. They need to 
be sensitized to the forces that tend to foster 
democracy, and to those that are disposed to sell 
it short. They need to achieve the realization 
that legitimate differences over the meaning of 
democracy itself will characterize our continued 
growing. They need to discover that, as they 
live, they will, aware of it or not, be taking posi- 
tions which help or hinder democratic develop- 
ment. They will need particularly to sense the 
peculiar responsibility of a democracy to create 
the social conditions that protect individual de- 
velopment. They will need, finally, to learn the 
ways of democracy in order that they may 
ground the ideal of democracy in human rela- 
tionships, the ground which is finally the only 
source of its meaning. 

This is a large order. Yet in no terms less 
than this can democracy come of age. Educa- 
tion is the distinctive guardian of the condi- 
tions under which democracy may mature. As 
such it has to accept responsibility for helping 
where there are growing pains, for assisting 
where there is serious illness, for working vigor- 
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ously to maintain conditions for healthful de- 
velopment. The simple fact is that democracy 
grows variously and frequently unpredictably. 
Many try to corner it. And all will speak in 
plausible terms as they stake out their claims 
in the pattern of their interest. Teachers unions 
surely will. 

We are caught up in a never-ending struggle. 
Democracy is always on the make. It will re- 
main secure within the process of its own growth, 
however, as its people learn what it means in 
associated action to share the faith that a joined 
intelligence will bring steadily better solutions 
to the problems they face in common. It is this 
learning which is the fundamental in democratie 
development. The school is the one institution 
to which we may intrust this charge. Admit- 
tedly, we still have to achieve such a school. 
sut the central interest of the democratie school 
is clear enough. It is nothing less than the 
transformation of a democratic method into a 
directing ideal of human association. Its inter- 
est, therefore, will never be fully identical with 
other social institutions, unless these institutions 
limit themselves, as they need not of necessity 
do, to the educative task. 

Teachers unions that are associated with labor 
may serve a significant social purpose. There is 
important work for them to do. This cannot be 
denied. Much of this work will be consistent in 
purpose and in character with the interests of 


Bwemt@... 
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the school in fostering the techniques and tem- 
per of democratie life. But all of it need not be. 
Labor, quite like education, has its own distine- 
tive problems. Where these problems join it 
would be folly not to share intelligence and 
effort. The school, however, is conducted by 
citizens, for potential citizens, in the interest of 
all citizens. In a democracy this means that it 
is conducted by individuals who have the right 
to differ, for individuals who most certainly will 
differ, in the interest of those whose differences 
should be protected. The school, as_ school, 
therefore, has no right to eall the social tune 
in the interest of any single group. It has, 
rather, the obligation to help these groups work 
out a collective life that will take its form from 
deeply shared common interests. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the educator, therefore, to train 
up young people who can participate intelli- 
gently, enthusiastically, in the work of construe- 
ting such a life. 

The distinctive educational problem is to 
keep a shared intelligence in process of con- 
tinuous growth. It should serve as the directing 
purpose for our organization as educators. And 
organize we should. There is strength in union. 
But we must be careful not to dissipate this 
strength by an intermingling of purposes. 
There is challenge enough in the educational 
task to give to educators a wellspring of com- 
mon loyalty. 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, PEA, 
WOULD DROP THE TERM, 
“PROGRESSIVE” 


Aw “Event” in ScHooL AND Society, October 
23, 1943, noted that a prominent leader of Pro- 
gressive education had urged, in a publie ad- 
dress, that the use of the term, “progressive,” 
be abandoned or suspended or at least “soft- 
pedaled” in discussing the educational problems 
that have been brought into high relief by the 
war. It is now to be added that the Board of 
Directors of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion voted at a recent meeting to recommend 
that the association be renamed “The American 
Education Fellowship,” and that its official jour- 
nal, Progressive Education, be published “under 
a new and appropriate title.” 





In a leaflet, “A New Program for New Times,” 
which sets forth these recommendations, the 
board expresses its belief that the organization 
should not be concerned primarily with the work 
of the schools as such but rather with the estab- 
lishment of a “more intimate and fruitful rela- 
tionship with parents, interest groups, adult 
edueation—in short, with all aspects of the com- 
munity which surround the child and eurricu- 
lum, and which determine whether the schools 
are or are not to function as people’s schools.” 
The recommendations have been submitted to the 
members of the association for approval or dis- 
approval by a mail ballet. 

Anticipating a favorable response from the 
present-day Progressives, and in view of the fact 
that spokesmen for the Essentialists have re- 
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cently expressed concern lest, in the reaction 
against “Progressivism,” the “bapy be thrown 
out with the bath,” it has been suggested that the 
“Essentialist Committee for the Advancement of 
American Edueation” change its name also, be- 
coming the “Progressive Essentialist Committee. 

sa It is understood that this suggestion 
(whieh did not eome, by the way, from the 4i- 


rectors of the PEA) is based on the eonviction 


that the term, “progressive,” is still sufficiently 


“appropriate” to deserve a place in the title of 
some organization devoted to the welfare and 
progress of American education. The term (as 
applied to education) is just now unpopular, it 
is true, but, while the Essentialists have not 
thrived on unpopularity, they have at least sur- 
vived, and apparently they are willing to risk 
another dose.—W. C. B. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS OF THE AATC 

Tue American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, under date of January 19, announced the 
“final programs” for regional meetings to be 
held in Atlanta, February 17-18, and in New 
York City, February 24-25. 

The first session in Atlanta, with Roseoe L. 
West, president, New Jersey State Teachers 
College (Trenton), and president of the associa- 
tion, in the chair, will have as the speaker, W. E. 
Armstrong, dean, Ohio Wesleyan University 
(Delaware), who will have as his topic, “The 
Next Five Years in Teacher Education: Some 
Suggestions from the Experience of the Com- 
mission.” (Dr. Armstrong was formerly field 
co-ordinator for the Commission on Teacher 
Edueation, ACE.) The address will be followed 
by a discussion opened by Joe Farrar, presi- 
dent, Louisiana State Normal College (Natchi- 
toches); Marvis 8. Pittman, president, Georgia 
Teachers College (Collegeboro) ; and Charles B. 
Smith, president, State Teachers College, Trey, 
Ala. 

The Friday morning meeting, February 18, 
will include addresses as follows: “Teacher Edu- 


cation in Applied Eeonomies—A Sloan Founda- 
tion Study,” David W. Peters, president, State 
Teachers College (Radford, Va.), and ‘“Teacher- 
Edueation Problems in Aeronautics Education,” 
Edgar Fuller, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
There will be two reports: one, of the activities 
of the Committee on Standards and Surveys, by 
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Walter E. Hager, president, Wilson Teachers 
College (Washington, D. C.); the other, on the 
activities of the Committee on Accrediting, by 
President West. 

The first speaker at the New York City meet 
ings, with President West presiding, will b: 
Maurice E. Troyer, professor of education, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, formerly associate 
in evaluation, CTE, who will present the topi 
discussed at the Atlanta session by Dr. Arm 
strong. Leaders of the diseussion will be Ralph 
C. Jenkins, president, Danbury (Conn.) State 
Teachers College; Clarence 0. Lehman, presi 
dent, State Teachers College (Pottsdam, N. Y.) ; 
and Martin F. O’Conner, president, State Teach 
ers College, Framingham, Mass. 

At the meetings on February 25, Mr. Fuller 
will repeat the address given in Atlanta, and the 
reports of the two committees will be made by 
Albert Rowland Lindsay, president, State 
Teachers College (Shippensburg, Pa.), for the 
Committee on Standards and Surveys, and by 
Leslie R. Gregory, president, State Teachers 
College (Fredonia, N. Y.), for the Committee 
on Accrediting. There will also be reports on 
the Sloan Foundation Curriculum Study from 
two colleges. The report on the study at Keene 
(N. H.) Teachers College will be given by Lloyd 
P. Young, president of the college, and on the 
one at the State Teachers College (California, 
Pa.), by Robert M. Steele, president. 

The meetings in both eities will close with a 
general discussion of the problems of the asso- 
ciation. 

GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP FOR GER- 
MAN STUDIES AT AN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY, 1944-45 

For 12 years before World War II, the Ger- 
manistiec Society of America, Ine., offered a 
graduate fellowship to an American student for 
study in a German-speaking country under the 
auspices of the Institute of International Edu- 
‘ation. Because of the war, the society has 
voted to grant the fellowship to a student wish- 
ing to pursue graduate studies in the German 
language and literature at an American univer- 
sity, the institution to be selected by the success- 
ful candidate subject to the approval of the 
Fellowship Committee. 

The fellowship carries a stipend of $750, payable 
in two equal installments, the first on September 
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15th, the second on January 15th. It is open to 
both men and women under 30 years of age. Candi- 
dates must be unmarried at the time of application 
and during tenure of the fellowship. Those who al- 
ready hold the Ph.D. degree or who have completed 
course work for the degree are not eligible. 
who are completing a major in German will be con- 


Seniors 


sidered. 

To be eligible a candidate must present proof 
of: 

1. American citizenship. 

2. Good health. 

3. Good moral character and adaptability. 

4, Good academic record at a college or univer- 
sity of recognized standing showing status at time 
of application as senior (with major in German) or 
as graduate student in the field of Germanics. 

5. Ability to do independent study and research. 


The fellowship will be administered by the in- 
stitute. Applications and all required creden- 
tials must reach the Germanistie Society Fellow- 
ship Committee, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, not later 
than March 15th. Blanks 
receipt of 10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. 


The 


award is invalidated by the acceptance of any 


will be sent upon 


Awards will be announeed by April 15th. 


other fellowship. 


Before requesting blanks, this announcement 
should be read carefully to be sure that all require- 
ments for eligibility are fulfilled. Candidates liv- 
ing within reach of New York City are requested 


to call at the institute for an interview. 


A UNIQUE SYMPOSIUM AT THE POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE OF 
BROOKLYN 

A SYMPOSIUM on industrial application of 
X-ray diffraction, said to be the “first of its type 
to be planned in the United States,” will be held 
at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
in the evening of February 25 and the morning 
and afternoon of February 26. 

According to a letter sent to 
Society by Raymond E. Kirk, head of the de- 
partment of chemistry at the institute, the pro- 
gram for the meetings is modeled after X-ray 
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symposia that were held in England for many 


years prior to the war. Professor Kirk adds: 


We are holding the symposium because X-ray 
diffraction in this country is not used as widely 


as it should be, and our industries are far behind 
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England and Germany in the application of this 


scientific tool which is useful in all branches of 


chemistry. ... The meeting is acquiring a national 
aspect, and scientists are attending from Chicago, 
Canada, and Texas. 

The program, under the chairmanship of Emil 
Ott, of the Hereules Powder Company, will 
offer topics designed to stimulate diseussion. 
The speakers will be A. L. Patterson, of Bryn 
Mawr (Pa.) College; C. S. Barrett, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh); L. K. 
Frevel, Dow Chemical Company; J. D. H. Don- 
nay, Hereules Powder Company; W. O. Baker, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories; and M. J. Buerger, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

All inquiries concerning the symposium may 
be addressed to Isidor Fankuchen, 85 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn 2. 


CRITICISMS OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND IN BRITAIN 
THE Educational Policies Commission of the 

NEA and the AASA, it is reported, will soon 

issue “a statement . regarding some current 

criticisms of American education.” It may be 
assumed that the principal criticisms motiva- 
ting such a statement are (1) those that have 
been voiced by Army and Navy officials regard- 
ing the educational weaknesses revealed by can- 
didates for officer-training, and (2) the deficien 
cies in knowledge of American history revealed 
by the Times test. As the present writer has 
pointed out in connection with both of these 
“revelations,” they should have surprised no one 
familiar with the educational theory that in- 
creasingly dominated American edueation over 
the 30-year period prior to Pearl Harbor. In 
spite of its many commendable and salutary 
features, the net effect of this theory was to 
belittle the importance of knowledge as such 
and to encourage even competent learners to 
avoid the subjects of school instruction that are 
inherently difficult to master. The unfortunate 
results were compounded by the highly laudable 
desire to keep larger and larger proportions of 
the population in school for longer and longer 
periods of time. (Witness the close approxi- 
mation to universal secondary education that 

had been reached by 1940.) 

tions, an educational theory that seemed to 


Under such condi- 


rationalize the relaxation of standards would be 


(and was) widely and warmly welcomed. 
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It is now to be noted that English education 
is being subjected to charges of weakness, and 
that, while the theory just referred to has not 
been accepted in Britain to the same extent as in 
this country, a somewhat similar relaxation of 
standards has been adduced as a primary cause. 
In view of the unprecedented expenditures pro- 
posed in the new Edueation Bill, the need of 
defending the English schools against such eriti- 
cisms is probably more acute than that which 
The Journal of Edu- 


cation (London) devotes much of the space in 


confronts our own EPC. 


its January number to the problem. Its edi- 


torial section opens as follows: 


In both the educational and the general press 
there have been appearing recently some rather 
vigorously expressed eriticisms of the products of 
our education, particularly the product of the ele- 
mentary school. Certainly some part of these striec- 
tures springs from a desire to discount in advance 
the proposals of the White Paper [a document 
relating to the Education Bill]. Some part again 
is characterized by that excess of vehemence which 
is usually in direet proportion to the ignorance pre- 
vailing at the source from which it comes. But 
there remains a residue which has every appear- 
anee of being well informed, disinterested, and sin- 
cere. Such, for instance, is an article, as a whole 
understanding and sympathetic, by G. M. Young in 
The Sunday Times of November 21. Mr. Young is 
disturbed by the sort of evidence that comes from 
a friend in the Inland Revenue to the effect that 
‘*the little sinners can’t add up.’ Again, in The 
Teachers’ World of November 24 an R.A.F. ecorpo- 
ral, himself an elementary teacher, relates some of 
the sobering experiences he has had in plumbing the 


ignorances of certain aspiring recruits. ... 


Further on in the editorial section, are the 


following remarks: 


Does it matter very much whether the little sin- 
ners really ean add up or not? We should say most 
certainly that it does. They should still be able to 
add up even though there are a multiude of other 
things that the elementary-school product of the 


present day can do which would have been quite 
beyond his much-drilled predecessor of fifty or sixty 
years ago. The truth is that we have been passing 
through an age which is not only one of wide-rang- 
ing emancipation, but also one of considerable 
loosening of standards and blurring of the clear 
outlines of objectives. Thus we have talked earn 
estly and glowingly of ‘‘growth’’ while tending to 
forget that growth should be marked by specific 
learning, by the acquiring of well-defined forms of 
insight and skill which enable us to say with assur 
anee of our pupil: ‘‘Once he couldn’t; now he 
OAR 5. 

It is interesting to note that one of the econ- 
tributions to the January Journal is a eompe- 
tent report, “U. S. A.—The Attack on the Three 
R’s,” by Paul R. Hanna, professor of education, 
Stanford University, in which the author very 
pertinently contends that “it is not true, as is 
generally supposed by the public, that [Amer- 
ican] children and youth do less well today in 
the skills than they did a generation or two ago,” 
citing in evidence the study by Leonard and 
Eurich, “An Evaluation of Modern Edueation.” 
He does not refer, however, to the extensive and 
careful investigation reported in 1934 by the 
Seottish Council for Research in Edueation, 
which indicated that 1ll-year-old children who 
were given American achievement tests (the 
tests were given to every such child, subnormals 
included, in the County of Fife) rated on the 
average, in comparison with American norms, 
an educational age of nearly thirteen. Whether 
the criticisms of the English elementary-school 
product, just cited, apply as well to products 
of the Seottish schools is not stated. Seotland, 
as is well known, has its own educational system. 

If the “Inland Revenue” of Britain has fune- 
tions similar to those of our own “Internal 
Revenue,” it would be interesting to learn how 
many of the 30,000,000 Americans who this 
year will file income-tax reports belong in the 
who eannot “add up.”— 


sategory of “sinners” 


w. CB, 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 

Joun O. Mosevey, dean of students, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, has been appointed president, 
University of Nevada, to sueceed the late Leon 


W. Hartman, whose death was reported in 
ScHoou AND Society, September 4, 1943. Dean 
Moseley will assume his new duties, July 1. 
DonaLp H. Tower, director of training, State 
Teachers College (Brockport, N. Y.), will sue- 








gucwe 
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ceed Ernest C. Hartwell, who will retire from 


the presidency, July 1. 


A COMMITTEE of three trustees of Brenau 
College (Gainesville, Ga.) and two members of 
the staff, Miss E. F. Pearce, dean, and Ella De 
Winfield, registrar, has been administering the 
affairs of the college since the death of H. J. 
Pearce, president. Dr. Pearce’s death was re- 
ported in these columns, May 8, 1943. 

Linn Sage 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM, Susan 


professor of philosophy, Cornell University, 
has been appointed dean, Graduate School, to 
sueceed George H. Sabine, whose appointment 
as vice-president of the university was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, October 23, 1943. 


EveLyn Hunter, formerly dean of girls, Gast 
High School, Wichita (Kans.), has been ap- 
pointed dean of women, Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio. 

FriepA ANN GRIEDER, formerly director of 
personnel and registrar, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, was recently appointed dean of women, 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 

Puitie F. Asuton, professor of psychology, 
Houghton (N. Y.) College, has sueceeded Ray 
W. Hazlett, professor of English, as dean of the 
college. 

Ropert A. Gerson, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed director of music, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, to sueceed Wallace Heaton, who 
has been called to service in the Army. 


TuE following changes in the staff of Colgate 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.), were announced 
by William M. Parke, president, Board of 
Trustees, January 20: F. Reed Alvord, assistant 
to Everett Case, president of the university, was 
appointed assistant secretary of the board. J. 
Curtiss Austin was advanced to a professorship 
in Latin; Raymond O. Rockwood, to an asso- 
ciate professorship in history; Ford B. Saund- 
ers, to an associate professorship in music; 
Wendell H. Bash, to an assistant professorship 
in sociology; and Jasper V. Garland, to an as- 
sistant professorship in English. 


Puiuip A. Munz, dean of the faculty, Pomona 
College (Claremont, Calif.), has been appointed 
professor of botany and horticulture, Bailey 
Hortorium, Cornell University. 
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THE REVEREND GEORGE ReppinG, pastor of 
the La Grange (Ky.) Baptist Church, has sue- 
ceeded J. W. Thompson as professor of Bible, 
Georgetown (Ky.) College. 

BEATRICE E. BILuinGs, assistant state leader 
ot extension service, Massachusetts State Col 
lege (Amherst), has sueceeded Annette T. Herr 
as state leader of home demonstration agents in 
Mrs. Herr, who had been with the 


1927, 


the service. 
college since January 1, concluded her 
duties, January 31. 

J. B. COLEMAN, whose resignation as head of 
the department of mathematics, University of 
South Carolina, was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, April 17, 1943, has been appointed to 
a professorship at the University of Richmond, 
Va. 

D. H. Rock, of Brown University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of mathematies, 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston. 


Preston H. Scort, chairman of the depart- 
ment of speech, Wayne University (Detroit), 
has announced the appointment of what is be- 
lieved to be the “first collegiate instructional 
staff in the United States built entirely around 
Mem- 


bers recently appointed, in addition to Ernest 


representatives of loeal radio stations.” 


Ricea, whose appointment as director of the 
university’s Broadeasting Guild was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, October 2, 1943, are Lam- 
bert Beeuwkes, manager of sales and promotion 
for WXYZ; William K. Clark, script writer for 
WWJ; and Franklin Mitchell, program director 
at WJR. The new staff will give courses in all 
fields of ~adio work, from a general survey of 
contemporary techniques to production and 
direction. 

Haroip B. AuBerty, professor of secondary 
education, the Ohio State University, is serving 
as a visiting member of the faculty of Emory 
University (Ga.), January 7 to Mareh 25. 


VirGInIA HartH has been appointed regis- 
trar, Monticello College (Alton, Ill.), to sueceed 
Emily Whitman. 

MaArGARET M. VAN Meter, formerly a mem- 
ber of the staff of Pepper Hall, Free Library 
of Philadelphia, has been appointed assistant 
in the reference department of the Sullivan 
Memorial Library, Temple University, Phila- 


delphia. 
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Wiutiis A. Sutrron, whose resignation as 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, November 13, 1943, has 
been appointed part-time field representative 
for the Educational Policies Commission. Dr. 
Sutton “is prepared to speak to organizations 
of teachers and other citizens on ‘Education and 
the People’s Peace.’ This service is part of the 
commission’s total effort in organizing the forces 
of education to help win and maintain the 
peace.” 

Ernest M. Hopkins, president, Dartmouth 
College, has been elected a director of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
to succeed William M. Rand, resigned. 

LEE W. Ratston, dean, 
(Calif.) Junior College, has been appointed 
supervisor of industrial relations for the manu- 


former Coalinga 


facturing and repair department of Westing- 
house Eleetrie and Manufacturing Company, 
Emeryville, Calif. 

Pau. KE. 


department of social studies, Hampton Institute 


BAKER, assistant professor in the 


(Va.), has been appointed chairman of a post- 
The 


cludes student representatives as well as mem- 


war-planning committee. committee in- 
bers of the staff and plans to study problems 
concerned with postwar curriculum changes, re- 
habilitation programs for disabled service men, 
and academie credits for courses taken during 
military training. 

R. O’Hara Lanier, dean of instruction, 
Hampton Institute, left the first week in Feb- 
ruary for a period of seven months in which 
he will “complete special research on a grant 
Mr. La- 
nier, who has held the deanship since 1940, 


from the General Edueation Board.” 
served as acting president from January 1, 
1943, until Ralph P. Bridgman took office the 
latter part of January, 1944. 


Aubert FE. DecKArD, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Perry County (Pa.), has sueceeded 
the late D. A. Kline in the superintendency. 


ANGELO EAGoN, who sueceeded Clarence 
Geiger last fall as instruetor in English and 
technical director of the Guignol (the campus 
theatre), University of Kentucky, has resigned 
to accept a post in the consular service in Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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Joun A. Sparco, superintendent of schools, 
Nutley (N. J.), has submitted his resignation 
to the Board of Edueation. Dr. Spargo, former 
assistant state commissioner, who has been asso- 
ciated with the schools of New Jersey for the 
past thirty-eight years, will relinquish his duties 
next September. 


Recent Deaths 

MinniE E. Newton, principal, Godhra 
(India) Normal School, succumbed to a heart 
attack, January 21, at the age of sixty-five 
years. Miss Newton became a missionary in 
1912 after having taught for some years in the 
publie schools of Niagara Falls and Hammonds- 
port, N. Y. She went to India for the Board 
of Missions and Church Extension of the Meth- 
odist Church and developed a small girls’ school 
into the Godhra Normal School, said to be one 
of the 
India.” 
primary school in the same town and as chair- 
man of the government school board of the 
Panch Mahals district of 174 schools. 


“leading educational institutions in 


She also served as head of the boys’ 


Henry Epwarps Scort, former professor of 
Latin, Middlebury (Vt.) College, died, January 
23, at the age of eighty-four years. Mr. Scott 
at one time had been an instructor in history 
at Harvard University and had served as head 
of the department of history in the Medford 
(Mass.) High School. He had been a 
master in St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
From 1912 to 1937, he was editor of the pub- 
New England Genealogical 


also 


lications of the 
Society. 


ARTHUR JERROLD TIEJE, professor of geology 
and head of the department, University of 
Southern California, died, January 25, at the 
age of fifty-two years. Dr. Tieje had served 
as instructor in scientific composition (1914-17) 
and instructor in geology (1918-20), University 
of Minnesota; assistant professor of geology 
(1920-22), University of Colorado; consulting 
geologist and paleontologist (since 1923), Los 
Angeles; and associate professor of geology 
(1924-27) and professor (since 1927), Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

Joun W. Howarp, associate professor of 


topographical engineering, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, died, January 25. Mr. 
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Howard had served the institute for more than 
forty years, as assistant in civil engineering 
(1903-05), instructor (1905-13), assistant pro- 
fessor (1913-32), and associate professor of 
topographical engineering, since 1922. 

EpwarD THOMAS WILLIAMS, professor emer- 
itus of Oriental languages, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), died, January 27. Dr. Wil- 
liams, who was eighty-nine years old at the time 
of his death, had had a long career in service 
for the government in China before going to 
the university (1918) as Agassiz professor of 
Oriental languages. He became professor emer- 


itus in 1927. 

FRANK Haicu Drxon, former chairman of 
the department of economies and social institu- 
tions, Princeton University, died, January 27, 
at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Dixon 
had served in the department of economies 
(1892-98), University of Michigan, and at 
Dartmouth College, 1898-1919. In the latter 
year, he went to Princeton University and be- 
came chairman of the department in 1922, a 
post that he held until 1927. He was retired 
in 1938. 

THe Very REVEREND ANTHONY VIEBAN, 
rector, Theological College, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (Washington, D. C.), died, 
January 28. 

Vrytinc W. Burrum, former dean of wo- 
men, Lincoln Memorial University (Harrogate, 
Tenn.), died, January 28, at the age of eighty- 
three years. Miss Buffum, who had been head- 
mistress of the Oak Grove Preparatory and 
Finishing School (at one time located in Am- 
herst, Mass.), had also served as librarian 
(1926-36), Keene (N. H.) Teachers College. 


Other Items 

SEVEN new courses, organized “in an effort 
to meet some of the current special needs of 
teachers,” are to be offered in the School of 
Education, Wayne University, for the semester 
beginning February 7. Waldo E. Lessenger, 
dean, considers four of the courses as “having 
unusual interest.” These are “Problems of In- 
tereultural Edueation,” dealing with conflicts 
arising from racial, socio-economic, and re- 
ligious difficulties; “Inter-Americanism in the 
Elementary- and Secondary-School Programs,” 


, 
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with emphasis on the stimulation of interest in 
western-hemispherie solidarity; “Problems of 
School Attendance and Delinquency”; and “The 
School and the Juvenile Delinquent.” The 
other new courses are “Materials and Tech- 
niques of Teaching Auditorium,” “The Mu- 
seum in Edueation,” and “Significant Books 
for Adult Readers.” 


AARON Brown, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Albany (Ga.) State College, was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, May 8, 1943, has in- 
stituted a series of conferences for the staff, 
teachers of the city, county teachers, and Jeanes 
supervisors in the interest of developing ‘an 
outstanding program for the preparation of ele- 
At the first of these 
conferences in December, Virgil E. Herrick, 


mentary-school teachers.” 


assistant professor of elementary education, the 
University of Chicago, served as chief con- 


sultant. 


THE Perkins Institute for the Blind has given 
to Daniel L. Marsh, president, Boston Univer- 
sity, a copy of an edition in Braille of his book, 
“The American Canon.” The book, originally 
published in English and translated into Span- 
ish for distribution throughout the Spanish- 
speaking countries of South America, is the re- 
sult of Dr. Marsh’s long study of documents 
that could be accepted by all Americans as the 
“undisputed creed of Americanism.” Seven 
“vital documents,” including “The Mayflower 
Compact,” “The Declaration of Independence,” 
“The Constitution of the United States,” 
“Washington’s Farewell Address,” “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Lineoln’s Second Inaug- 
ural Address,” and “‘Woodrow Wilson’s ‘Road 
away from Revolution,’ ”’ comprise “The Amer 


ican Canon.” 


THE Distinguished Service to Geography 
Award for 1943 of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers has been bestowed upon 
Wallace W. Atwood, president, Clark Univer- 
sity, for his “persistent, effective work in in- 
creasing the service of geography.” The cita- 
tion makes special mention of his work as head 
of the Graduate School of Geography, which 
since 1920 has helped train many geographers, 
of his “widely used elementary text,” and of 
his establishment and editorship of the “in- 
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ternationally significant journal,” Economic 
Geography. 


A postwar planning board has been created 
at Emory University (Ga.) “to formulate plans 
for the 10-year period immediately following 
the war.” The board is concerned with “any 
curricular or course regulations the faculty may 
see fit to make, with any recommendations for 
additions to physical plant and environmental 
conditions for students,” according to an an- 
nouncement made recently by J. Harris Purks, 
dean of the college, who initiated the plan. 
Seventeen persons, to be chosen from the staff 
by the dean, will make up the board. 

AN anonymous practicing physician recently 
made a gift of $14,000 to the College of Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois, “for the advance- 
ment of studies in visual education for medi- 
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cine.” The donor specified that so long as 
Thomas Smith Jones, professor of medical and 
dental illustration and head of the department 
of illustration studios, “is on the university fae- 
ulty, the fund shall be used at his discretion 
with approval of the dean of the College of 
Medicine.” 


the studio is “one of two places in the nation 


Under Professor Jones’s direction, 


training medical illustrators.” 


Av the University of Algiers, when enroll- 
ment for a course in English for Frenchmen 
opened on January 17, it was necessary to eall 
police to maintain order in the crowd of ‘2,000 
persons who tried to jam into the 250-seat audi- 
torium” that was being used for registration. 
The Reverend Charles Laugier, rector of the 
university, had offered the course in the belief 
that English might be a popular subject. 


Shorter Papers... 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON LATIN AND 
ENGLISH 


Ir is not easy to understand why any experi- 
enced and capable instructor in language, Eng- 
lish or foreign, in an American institution, 
should look with doubt upon the rewards of 
Latin in his own department. 

What else is there half so good to start young 
minds to ruminating upon techniques and quali- 
ties of adequate speech, capital for contact be- 
tween trained intellects, primary constituents in 
the cement of all foundations of knowledge? 
Students laboring to piece their language to- 
gether by a totally isolated assembling of words 
in domestic patterns require endless pushings 
and proddings to keep them reluctantly oeceu- 
pied with the necessities of composition and the 
general use of their own language. It is no 
wonder they are bored, and their teachers in 
despair, while both cast about desperately for 
purely local incentives that might supply the 
missing spark of pleasure. 

The French, a notably rational people, regard 
Latin as an educational bulwark of transcendent 
importance, essential to the proper conservation 
of native competence in contemporary speech, 
not only as regards literature, but also as con- 
cerns the language of the family at home and 


on the street. As their language is Latin- 
evolved, Frenchmen, we might argue could learn 
it in reasonably high degree without traveling 
back over the Latin road. But educational au- 
thorities in France have not thought the purely 
national paths sufficient; and what these same 
authorities think of our national habit of detour- 
ing around Latin to arrive at Latin French, and 
half-Latin English, it is not difficult to con- 
jecture. 

It is a matter of hard fact that, until such 
time as American students come to college more 
“at home” in English, the results of modern- 
foreign-language-teaching efforts expended upon 
them are going to be unsatisfactory. Professors 
of these languages among us gradually come to 
modify their original sanguine hopes of useful- 
ness. This may not be so painfully true with 
those who can relieve their minds by withdraw- 
ing into some second world of activity when the 
first begins to look too barren; but it is a bur- 
densomely obsessing condition in the case of 
those instructors whose ambitions center exclu- 
sively on the effective teaching of students who 
are, in the majority, linguistically all but un- 
teachable because linguistically ill-grounded. 

From such considerations comes my personal 
championship of Latin, especially precollege 
Latin (for it is in most cases too late to begin 
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the study in college), as the finest possible anti- 
dote to language immaturity and sluggishness 
in college men and women. 
original in this point of view, which is shared 
by most experienced instructors in language. 
Too few of the latter, however, take notice that 
the classicists are being forced into the ridicu- 


There is nothing 


lous necessity of defending from harsh opposi- 
tion their time-proven subjects, a faet which 
should bring the flush of shame especially to 
professors of English in “key” positions, who in 
the main have assumed no public share in re- 
sponsibility to see that Latin is kept alive and 
These look on with 
apparent equanimity while our language be- 


well in our student midst. 


comes more and more circumscribed, cheaper 
and cheaper—so cheap indeed that slang, a by- 
product of deteriorated speech, is being featured 
more and more as a theme of serious news- 
paper and magazine, and even radio, discussion. 

I find it hard to aceustom myself to the 
thought that, in an enlightened country, and at 
this late stage of the world’s development, citi- 
zens have to write and write to assert the values 
of given studies. Instead of having something 
like a supreme court to fix for the entire coun- 
try at least the most general educational criteria, 
we habitually delegate educational “planning” 
to the blundering mercies of petty local eduea- 
tional chieftains, some of them little if any- 
thing more than mere political opportunists. 

Let us as a people settle on something in edu- 
cational affairs. Even a ban on Latin, if such 
should be the decision, might actually be a bless- 
ing, in however tragic disguise. It could in any 
event be only temporary. There would result 
from total prohibition of Latin such a tumultu- 
ous descent from what remains of good English 
among us that the saving grace of this great 
spring of English-language health would come 
on all sides to be recognized for what it is. 
Some of us would have to live for a time through 
dark experience, but perhaps a blacker hour 
than we language instructors have yet known 
is needed before the dawn can break. 

A. M. WITHERS 
CONCORD COLLEGE, 
ATHENS, W, VA. 


IS BAD ART GOOD FOR THE PUPIL? 
FREQUENTLY appearing in our educational 
magazines are articles complaining about the 
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type of reading material students select for 
themselves. Students in the junior high school, 
the senior high school, and even college, these 
articles moan, read by their own choice the low- 
est types of literature, particularly the “pulp” 
magazines. Yet, though such a situation is de- 
plorable, why should we feel hurt or astonished? 
Have we not for years been listening placidly, 
perhaps a little smugly, to statements from 
prominent educators to the effect that people 
should be encouraged to enjoy art at whatever 
level they may be able to appreciate it, that it 
is much better for them to find pleasure in in- 
ferior musie, literature, and painting than in 
none at all? 

The truth of such a statement as this in regard 
to any form of art seems to me questionable. 
None of the great philosophers has championed 
pleasures of the baser kind. Even the great 
Epicureans advocated as their summum bonum 
the refined pleasures of the intellect such as are 
Now 


much of our inferior musie is either a discordant 


compatible with a moral and useful life. 


noise, which could not possibly elevate the listen- 
er’s ideals, or such a direct appeal to his more 
sensual nature as may produce actual moral in- 
jury. In literature we find the same inferior 
types—the fiction and poetry which merely drug 
the addict into forgetfulness of his problems and 
the more sinister novels and magazine stories 
which actually undermine the reader’s morals 
Un- 


fortunately the people who read this inferior 


by giving him a perverted picture of life. 


literature are in general those who have never 
been taught to think fer themselves or to appre- 
ciate finer values; they are, therefore, the more 
easily influenced. In the end they come out per- 
haps with the idea that the romantie fluff they 
have been reading is at least as good as, if not 
better than, the classics, and that only “stuffed 
shirts” insist upon going back to such out-of- 
date fellows as Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton. 
Or possibly, being of necessity followers since 
they are not thinkers, such readers even absorb 
moral or political philosophies that are danger- 
ous to the society in which they live. 

I am not suggesting that we should adopt 
Shakespeare as a primer of reading, but I am 
even farther from agreeing with those educators 
who advocate permitting the student to read 
anything just so long as he reads. Even if he 
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must be bribed with stereotyped wild-west tales 
or lurid accounts of gory hatchet murders, still, 
I do not 
Probably 
the average western story does no actual harm. 
Yet let me be trite enough to point out that, 
into our lives all the 


they feel, he must be made to read. 
see the value of such a procedure. 


since we cannot crowd 
things we may wish to do, there must of neces- 
sity be a process of selection and rejection. 
Shall we choose, and encourage others to choose, 
what is worthless, even if harmless, at the ex- 
pense of what might bring permanent values 
into our lives? If, on the other hand, any 
optimist wishes to argue that no moral injury 
results from too elose an acquaintance with cer- 
tain “pulps,” let him have the experience, which 
I have had, of hearing two senior girls in high 
school state that only through the lowest elass of 
love-story magazines on the market did they 
really “learn about life” let him 
imagine the distorted view of human beings and 


and then 


human experiences with which those two girls 
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left school and took their places in the com- 
munity. 

I admit that not all people ean appreciate the 
masterpieces of art; but when there are many 
works which, though not requiring the highest 
power of appreciation, yet possess real value, 
must we encourage, even by excusing it, a taste 
for the inferior? If, indeed, a person derives 
nothing except a pleasure at best empty and at 
worst bestial from literature or music, would it 
not be much better for both himself and society 
if he would wholly forget the fine arts and devote 
himself to a useful art from which he would gain 
at least the pleasure of achievement with his 
hands? If, as a result, the publishers of “pulp” 
magazines and inferior musie were forced out 
of business, would there be any real loss to our 
society? 

HaAzeEL TOLIVER 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES, 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Correspondence ... 





WHAT OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS? 

Criticism of The New York Times test, which 
demonstrated so lamentable a lack of knowledge 
of United States history among the 7,000 college 
freshmen selected at random in 36 colleges and 
universities, has appeared from time to time in 
ScHooL, AND Society. One charge is that the 
examination was hastily, and therefore unwisely 
and poorly, drawn. Whatever the truth of this 
accusation against the other questions, it cer- 
tainly appears to have no validity when applied 
to the question coneerning the Bill of Rights of 
the Constitution of the United States. In this 
the student was asked to name only four of the 
15 specifie freedoms guaranteed to the individual 
in that historie document. According to the test 
results no more than 45 per cent of the students 
were able to name as many as four of these 
freedoms. 

Although many old but important guarantees 
expressed in the Bill of Rights were not re- 
called, many new freedoms were credited to it. 
It is rather interesting and informative to note 
what some of them are. About 500 students con- 
fused the Bill of Rights with President Roose- 
velt’s Four Freedoms, listing freedom from want 


and freedom from fear as goals still to be 
achieved. Several hundred put down freedom of 
thought. Almost 1,000 believed they were guar- 
anteed the right to vote, to go to school, and to 
work. Many thought that the Bill of Rights 
guaranteed life, liberty, and happiness. Others 
included such freedoms as the freedom of choos- 
ing their own recreation, “freedom of labor,” 
“freedom from no jobs,” “freedom to buy and 
sell,” “freedom from bondage,” and “freedom of 
protection.” Several felt that they were granted 
the rights of “revolution under oppression,” of 
“no prohibition,” of “referendum and recall,” of 
“a livelihood,” of “no slaves,” of “impeachment 
of the President,” of “not being punished by 
whipping,” of “lynching of Negroes by the white 
people in the South,” and “of overthrowing the 
government if that government did not act as a 
government of the people and for the people.” 

Unquestionably the Times survey indicates 
that much confusion and misinformation exist 
among our high-school graduates concerning the 
Bill of Rights. It would seem shortsighted to 
deny that such a situation is indeed unfortunate. 
The meaning of this is clear. Many of our 
young people are brought up in ignorance of 
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that great experiment which constitutes Amer- 
iea’s chief contribution to the chronicles of man- 
kind. They do not comprehend the relationship 
of their government and people to other peoples 
and governments. They do not grasp the fact 
that it is the Bill of Rights whieh defines and 
protects the freedom of the individual, perhaps 
the most vital aspect of our democratie system. 
They do not see here the instrument through 
whieh individual freedom is reconciled with 
effective government and by which liberty may 
operate in accordance with the law rather than 
in spite of it. 

That this situation exists is due primarily to 
three causes: the great amount of time used to 
satisfy the desire for immediacy or the study 
of world affairs as purely current events; the 
undue emphasis placed upon the socializing 
process in the social-science classrooms, which 
makes these classes virtually classes in applied 
psychology without the sustaining historical 
roots of the culture; and the inadequacy of texts 
used in the elementary grades, junior high 
schools, and senior high schools. 

The recent movement designed to subordinate 
history to contemporary events is meritorious 
in that it adds much of interest to each lesson 
and helps to keep pupils abreast of the times. 
However, an overdose of such motivation is 
often furnished at the expense of accuracy and 
understanding, two of the most fundamental ob- 
jectives to be achieved in any worthy plan of 
edueation. This becomes a serious matter, espe- 
cially if there is neglect, as a consequence, of the 
history and development of the democratic move- 
ments of our country and the great traditions of 
her glorious past which are undeniably a stimu- 
lus to her present greatness. 

The writer has had opportunity recently to 
examine 20 texts used widely in the United 
States in the field of government and history. 
In none of them does there seem to be an ade- 
quate treatment of the Bill of Rights and its 
origins. In only one are as many as 14 of the 15 
specific rights guaranteed to the individual even 
listed, let alone emphasized and made under- 
standable for the student. In some as many as 
seven are named. In others the number is less 
and often the textual material consists of mere 
generalizations such as the one stating that there 
is protection for the individual to be found in 
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the Bill of Rights or the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution. Other statements are to the 
effect that the Constitution was considered defec 
tive by some persons and by some states until 
a Bill of Rights was appended. Nor ean more 
than a few seattered and vague general state- 
ments be discovered concerning the origins of 
these specific freedoms. Seldom are there refer- 
ences to the struggle through which we had to 
pass in order to make them part of our system. 

All history texts have copies of the Constitu- 
tion in the appendix but if Mark Twain was 
correct when he said the Bill of Rights was at 
the end of the book and so was read by no one, 
that is of little value. 

Surely the pupil cannot fail to be impressed 
by the lack of attention given to these rights. 
When he sees them sandwiched among other 
topies or barely mentioned, he cannot be ex- 
pected to think of them as important and an 
essential part of that democracy in which he is 
supposed to live. While college students are 
made aequainted with the Bill of Rights in some 
detail that does not solve the problem, for only 
one out of every 20 persons in the country is 
a college graduate. Manifestly, unless the in- 
struction is given in the elementary grades and 
the high schools, a large proportion of our 
people will constantly be unaware of the neces- 
sary elements of our democratic system. Is 
there anyone who ean really justify a smug com- 
placeney regarding this state of affairs—partieu- 
larly in this most trying and difficult period of 
our history? 

In a day when the national government is 
arrogating to itself such vast areas of power— 
with the end not yet in sight—it would be well 
if our population were alert to the limits placed 
in the Constitution upon a government that 
might attempt to subvert the position of the 
individual. 

Our people must know the value of their own 
system in eontrast to that of the dictators. They 
should be able to meet opposing arguments and 
they should be convineed through knowledge and 
understanding of the superiority of their tradi- 
tional way of doing things and of the inferiority 
of competing systems. The preservation of 
democracy requires that its people be eternally 
vigilant in peace as well as in war, for it was 
between wars that existing elements of democe- 
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racy in much of Europe were snuffed out by 
dictatorship. 

The Times test indicates very definitely that 
something needs to be done in order to correct 
the confusion, misunderstanding, and ignorance 
that exists regarding our Bill of Rights and the 
origins of our democratie system. If this is not 
done, that way of life may be in great danger. 
To meet this threat we must reconstruct our edu- 


cational pattern to give more intensive and 


Rebhorte . . » 
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meaningful instruction in American history and 
government. We eannot afford to lose our fun- 
damental rights through sheer ignorance of lib- 
erties once won with so much effort in the midst 
of a war fought to preserve them. 

GrorGE H. NELSon 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, 
MouNnT PLEASANT 





POSTWAR PROBLEMS DISCUSSED ATA 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
CONFERENCE 


Postwar problems facing higher educational 
institutions were the principal topics discussed, 
December 3, 1943, at the 14th Annual Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation with Special Reference to the Edueation 
of Teachers. This conference, like preceding 
ones, was planned by the College of Education 
and its dean, Wesley EK. Peik, and was attended 
by some 150 presidents, deans, and other fae- 
ulty members of teachers colleges and liberal- 
arts colleges, representatives of state depart- 
ments of education, and superintendents of 
schools, located in Minnesota, Lowa, Wisconsin, 
the Dakotas, and Nebraska. 

The meeting opened with a short address by 
W. C. Coffey, president of the university, in 
which he mentioned some of the present and 
postwar problems facing the University of Min- 
nesota and described measures being taken to 
meet them. 

The balance of the morning session was de- 
voted to a panel discussion of the topic, “The 
Organization and Content of the Postwar Edu- 
cation of Returning Veterans and War Work- 
ers.” The panel, presided over by Tracy F. 
Tyler, associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, consisted of Dean M. 
Schweickhard, state commissioner of education, 
Minnesota; L. C. Murray, superintendent of 
schools, Aitkin, Minnesota; Roland S. Vaile, 
Nelson L. Bossing, and G. Lester Anderson, of 
the university faculty. 

The chairman opened the discussion by point- 
ing out that the Conference on Postwar Read- 


justment of Civilian and Military Personnel 
established by the National Resources Planning 
Board had given much study to the problem and 
had prepared a report in which it recommended 
edueational programs for those being released 
from the services, from war industries, and from 
war-related government employment. He urged 
sareful study of this report. He called atten- 
tion also to a recent statement made by Angelo 
Patri, well-known New York edueator, who, re- 
ferring to young people who had left school to 
take war jobs, stated that, after the war, “They 
are not going to return to school willingly unless 
they are shown that the schools have something 
worth going back for,” and that “The schools 
must meet the young people’s needs.” Atten- 
tion was also ealled to the fact that 33 per cent 
of those in the armed forces have never gone 
beyond the elementary school, while only 14 per 
cent have attended college. Furthermore, it is 
estimated that only 10 per cent of the war vet- 
erans will return to their former type of edu- 
sation. 

~ Among the necessary postwar measures sug- 
gested during the discussion were: the develop- 
ment of sub-collegiate programs for the more 
mature who have not finished high school; the 
greater use of audio-visual aids; a continuation 
of the present accelerated program; the devel- 
opment of part-time, work-education programs ; 
the development of a cultural and civie supple- 
ment to balance the necessarily one-sided pro- 
grams taken by Army and Navy trainees; the 
development of more extensive programs of 
adult education; the provision of exploratory 
courses and highly individualized counseling; 
the possible revision of the present credit sys- 
tem; and the extension of the school day in 
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secondary schools to make instruction available 
The dis- 


cussion concluded with the warning that unless 


for both day and evening sessions. 


the states develop workable educational pro- 
grams, federally controlled agencies such as the 
NYA and CCC would be set up. 

Dean Peik presided over the afternoon ses- 
sion in which general discussion by those in at- 
tendanee centered on topics which had been 
During the 
period devoted to “The Responsibility of Higher 
Institutions for the In-Service 
Teachers,” it was brought out that more demo- 


chosen by a pre-conference vote. 
Training of 


cratic classroom procedures, workshops, and 
other types of “learn-by-doing” experiences 
were not being used enough. Next, in discus- 
sing “What Was Really Wrong with Prewar 
Higher Edueation,” it was the consensus that 
the most common weaknesses were the failure 
to work out basie goals of higher education, the 
failure to diagnose the needs of individual stu- 
dents, and the tendency to assume that subject 
matter divorced from application will produce 
active citizens. Among the proposals in answer 
to the question, “What is the Best Postwar Plan 
of Organization for the College Program in 
Teacher Edueation?” were: better selection of 
those who enter the profession; improved gui- 
dance; better programs of practice teaching; 
divisional organization of subject matter to pro- 
vide broader majors; and the eventual raising 
of certification requirements to four years for 
rural and elementary-school teachers, five for 
high-school teachers, and six for superin- 
tendents. 

At the final dinner session, Edmund G. Wil- 
liamson, dean of students, University of Minne- 
sota, diseussed “The Guidance Program of Mili- 
tary Demobilization and Institutional Postwar 
Education of Returning Servicemen.” He dis- 
cussed first the problem of accrediting training 
received in the service, and described the com- 
prehensive examinations being developed by the 
Armed Forces Institute under the direction of 
Ralph W. Tyler, professor of education, the 
University of Chicago, and already being used. 
The results of these tests, he pointed out, will 
serve as a basis for granting credit by the col- 


leges. Next he outlined the counseling problem 
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which will begin prior to demobilization. ‘his, 
he felt, would aid these individuals in making 
a better choice with respect to their postwar 
education or work, and enable them to adjust 
He pointed out 


further that this plan will necessitate the as- 


better to civilian conditions. 


sembling of a large staf of counselors—a task 


which has been intrusted to a national eom- 


mittee of which he is a member. He concluded 
by stating that reports indicated a tremendous 
interest on the part of servicemen in liberal 
arts subjects, but that there seemed also to be 
an unwillingness on the part of many to spend 
This 


indicated, he felt, the necessity of establishing 


four years of study following the war. 


in the colleges and universities shorter, terminal 
courses in which the liberal arts would be given 
vocational emphasis. 
Tracy F. TYLer 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
AND CO-ORDINATOR, 
UNIVERSITY DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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“Here is almost every kind of greatness, 
almost every kind of insight, and certainly 
almost every kind of man.” 
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Third Edition — Completely Revised 
Edited by Prof. Alan W. Brown, Colum- 
bia University. 

Outlines readings in the humanities 
which formed the basis for the Col- 
loguium (Honors Course) at Columbia 
University for the last ten years. Pre- 
pared by ten members of the College 
faculty who conduct the famous two- 
year Colloquium. Arranged chronologi- 
cally from Homer to James Joyce. Fore- 
word by John Erskine. 

In his How to Read a Book, Dr. Morti- 
mer Adler wrote that he did not need to 
“make up a new list of great books” be- 
cause Classics of the Western World 


“is a fairly accurate expres- 
sion of what anyone today 
would name as the great 
works of western culture.” 


The 3d edition, is about twice the length 
of the 2d edition ; nine sections have been 
dropped, 69 sections added. 


Published Jan. 15, 1944. 143 p. $2. 
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